_ «& These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worp 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scrifitures daily, whether those things were 
90.2—“ Prove all things; hold fact that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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FOR THE BEREAN | and inexorable, until prevailed on to come 
toterms with the other contending party, 


BATHS’ DOCTRINES | that is, man. The doctrine is well set 
OF FRIENDS. forth in the following lines of Watts: 
To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ghiv |; “How justice frowned, and vengeance 
Yearly Meeiing ? stood, 


To drive me down to endless pain! 
Having established the divinity of |) But the great Son proposed his blood, 
Christ, on his perfect identity with the || And heavenly wrath grew mild again.” 
Holy Spirit, and shown the trinitarian |) Thus, in order to exalt the merits of the 
doctrine of distinction in the divine nature || second person in the trinity, the first 
to be equally opposed to scripture, and to || person is brought down to a level 
right reason, permit me now to call your |) with man—clothed with wrath, and ven- 
serious attention to the part which he || seance—and tossed with the worst of hu- 
performs in the work of redemption, as |/ man passions—in short, He is stripped of 
far as that is-known to us; for “ what can || His perfections, and the attributes of D:- 
we reason but from what we know?” |) yinity denied Him!!! 
And here I shall first speak of Christ as || The mediation of Jesus Christ is repre- 
a Mediator, introducing the subject with || sented, in the work before us, ina simi- 
the following proposition : lar point of view. His sufferings and 


2. The mediation of Christ is the me- |! death are set forth as “designed and ne-' 


diation of the Spirit, and is effected either || cessary.” The grace or favour of God, 
spiritually and immediately in the soul, || we are repeatedly told, was purchased 
or outwardly and mediately through in- || by the death, and blood of Christ. This 
struments, under his direction. doctrine the author attempts to establish 
The first thing proper to be consider- || by “constructions” put cx certain pas- 
ed, isthe meaning and application of the || sages of scripture. But you are well 
term mediator, and the nature of this of- || aware that almost anv doctrine may be 
fice in the case before us. We well know || thus proved. “We know,” says our au- 
its usein an outward sense.’ It is a third || thor, himself, “that detached sentences 
party, who steps in between two con- || may be taken from any writing we please, 
tending parties, standing aloof from each |} and by the help of constructions, be made 
other, and unwilling to be reconciled. || to convey an idea, altogether different 
‘The mediation here consists in operating || from that intended by the writer. If we 
on doth sides in such a manner as to bring |} would understand his sentiments, we must 
them together, and thus to terminate the |} take into view his whole design.” p. 45. 
difference. Now if we should take “ detached sen- 
These: views of the Mediatorial office |} tences” of scripture, it will be easy to 
as applied in human affairs, have been |} prove from them, the grossest absurdi- 


transferred by theologians and commen- |} ties: it can thus be shown that God is af- 


tators, to Christ, in the work of redemp- || fected and influenced by every human 


tion; in which the Supreme Being is re- passion, both good and bad: He is actua- 


presented as one of the parties to be re- ted, alternately, with grief, sorrow, vexa- 
conciled, and who stands aloof, angry, tion, anger, repentance, vengeanee, joy, 
Vol. ILI. —No. X¥. 
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love,and hatred. He moves, too, from | 


place to place, and has less, arms, hands, 
and feet. He runs, walks, fies: He slum- 
bers, or sleeps, and wakes by turns. 
Now, although such is the language of 
scripture, yet no ideas of the Supreme 
Creator can be more anii-scriziural than 
these, when we “ take into view the whole 
design,” as presented by these writings. 
For we are unavoidably led to the con- 
clusion, as well from the testimony of 
scripture, as from that of reason, that God 
is a Spirit, and does not consist of parts. 
That He is every where present. That 
Ue is omniscient, and can contemplate 
the past, the present, and the future, as a 
moment; or rather to Him there is no 
such thing as past or future. ‘That, in 
short, in all his divine attributes He is in- 
finite, and infinite in all His perfections. 


Permit me then to ask, what action or 

+ influence a Mediator can exert on such a 
Being? Can he bring about any sort of 

_ change in his mind, will, or purpose ? 
Surely not, for with Him “ there is no va- 
riableness, neither shadow of turning.” 
(James 1. 17.) “I am the Lord, saith 
He, and change not.” (Mal. iii. 6.)— 
Known unto God,” says the inspired 
apostle, “are all His ways from the be- 
ginning of the world.” Being then un- 
changeable, can He be the sport of the 
passions, which implies continual change ? 
How shall He be facified when filied 
with anger, or made angry when pacified ? 
Infinite in mercy, could a Mediator 
increase it—or can any addition be 
made to Infinity? Boundless in love, 
could he extend or increase that which 
hath no limits? Infinite in goodness, could 
he make Him more benevolent, or kind ? 


Seeing, therefore, that such are the ac- 
knowledged attributes of Him, with whom 
we have todo—that the doctrine of in- 
tercession cannot possibly apply to Him, 
in a literal sense—to whom do the func- 

tions of a mediator, or intercessor, ex- 
tend? I answer, to man, and man alone: 
and this universal Mediator, or Interces- 
sor, is the Christ within, or the Spirit of 
. God. He intercedes with every sinner, 
to reconcile him to God, not God to him ; 


‘| and to no other.’”’ 


return and repent, through and by the 
mediation of the Spirit, than heéfinds God 
in a reconcilable state, and that, not 
through any intercessor, but of his own 
immeasurable mercy. 


The Spirit of God interceded with man 
from the beginning—He strove with the 
old world, and has evér extended his in- 
struction tothe new. That this Spirit 
has been according te the abundant testi- 
mony of scripture, and the experience of 
nil ages, a constant, and faithful interces- 
sor with man, for his reconciliation and 
restoration, is too evident, and too gener- 
ally acknowledged to make it necessary 
for me to enlarge upon it. I will, there- 
fore, revert to the views given of this sub- 
ject, in the work under consideration. | 

In page 91, the author, speaking of the 
“man Christ Jesus,” says, “He wae our 
Redeemer, Mediator, and Propitiatory 
Sacrifice. These offices belonged to him 


Now it is fully admitted that Christ is J 
our Redeemer, Mediator, and Propitia- J 
tion, in a spiritual sense: in short that he 7 
isevery thing tous in the great work of © 
salvation, For this great purpose the 
Spirit is placed within us, and hasbeen 
“poured out upon all flesh.” Itis this 
Spirit, or Christ within, that searcheth a 
the reins and the thoughts—maketh all 7% 
things manifest, and gives us that knowl- | 
edge of God, in which is life eternal. He @ 
is Our strength and our Redeemer: (Ps. @ 
xix. 14,—7g, 35;) our sanctifier, (2 Cor. 
vii. 11)—and our justifier, (Rom. v.16, 13.) 

But E. Bates, in the foregoing quota- 
tion, contemplates a different kind of me- |] 
diation. “He was our Mediator,” he § 
says: that is to say, he mediated for we in 
that outward appearance ; and defore we & 
were in existence. Hence his mediation | 
could apply only to God. The sum of @ 
this doctrine is simply this: The whole | 
human race sinned in Adam, and God 
determined in his wrath, to. consign te 
eternal perdition al] his future progeny : 
but Christ, more merciful, interceded, or 
mediated with his Father, and premised 
to take flesh upon him, and to shed his 
innocent blood as a ransom for the whole 


neither can man be reconciled, whilst per- 
severing m sin: but no sooner dees he 


race. Whereupon the Father takes him 
at his word, accepts the offering, become: 


| 
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thus pacified, and changes his determina- | 
tion. Thus the reconciliation of E. Bates 
is that of God to man, and not man to 
God; for man could have no _ part in it, 
this contract being made, as is supposed, 
before the race were called into exist- 
ence. But, in order that you may havea 
more full and explicit account of the na- 
ture of this mediation and redemption, I 
will here present you with some extracts 
from afew of the most orthodox divines 
on the subject; collating them with the 
doctrines of the author before us. 

“God accepts sinners, not on account of 
any thing wrought in them,or done by 
them, but for Christ’s sake alone” —“who 
frurchased not only reconciliation, but an 
everlasting mheritance.”—— 


The above doctrine is fairly deduced 
from FE. Bates’ assertion—* He was our 
Redeemer’—that is, he redeemed us 


nearly two thousand years before we were ing the following extract from William 


born ; and hence this redemption could , 
not have been procured on account of any 
thing wrought in ws, or done by us. 
“The covenant of gruce, with respect | 
*o us hath no conditions. A right to life 
neither is nor can be founded on any ac- | 


tien of ours.” Such is the redemption of | 
E. Bates ; (the effect and purpose of that | 
covenant)—the conditions of it are inde- | 
pendent of ws, and of any action of ours, | 
for we did not exist when it was accom- 
plished. 

“ Without a propitiation God could not 
have been righteous in the remission of | 
sins; without a satisfaction God could not 
have been just in justifying those who be- 
lieve”—“ The inflexible nature of divine 
justice, could no other way be diverted 
from us, and appeased, but by the blood | 
of Christ.”"—“ The favour of God comes 
by way of covenant, contract, or bargain, | 
made before man was in being.” Simi- 
lar conclusions must be drawn from the 
work before us, whether we consider it 
in “detached sentences,” or take it its 
“ whole design.” The grace of God that 
bringeth salvation, or the * free gift,” is 
in many places represented as having 
been actually furchased by the blood of 
Christ shed on the cross; and hence that 
his death, or murder, was indispensable 
to our salvation, and therefore of “divine 


heavenly Father. It is thus that he was 
“our propitiatory sacrifice,” and without 
which we never could have been saved; 
for the author attempts to show that it is 
“through his death,” that “the grace 
which brings salvation, and draws the 
soul to God,” has been “dispensed unto 
all men.” 

In order to establish the foregoing doc- 
trines, the writer has, contrary to that 
rule by which he would have others to be 
governed, concentrated on a few pages 
those “ detached sentences” of the New 
Testament which favour his doctrine, and 
thus made a formidable display of scrip- 
ture evidence, in favour of opinions which 
those. writings do not support when the 
“whole design” of them is taken into 
view. Icannot better illustrate this, and 
expose the absurdity and inconsistency of 
the doctrines of our author than by add- 


Penn’s “Sandy Foundation Shaken”’: 


“1. ‘And the Lord passed by before 
him, (Moses) and proclaimed, The Lord, 
the Lord God gracious and merciful, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 


| miquity, transgression and sin.’ (Exod. 


34, 6,7.) From whence I shall draw this 
position, that since God hath proclaimed 
himself a gracious, merciful,and forgiving 
God, it is not inconsistent with his nature 
to remit, without any other consideration 
than his own dove: Otherwise he could 
not justly come under the imputation of 
so many gracious attributes, with whom 
it is impossible to pardon, and necessary 
to exact the payment of the utmost far- 
thing. 

“9, ‘For if ye turn again to the Lord, 
the Lord your God is gracious and mer 


| ciful, and will not turn away his face 
from you.’ (2. Chron. 350, 9.) Where 


how natural is it to observe that God’s 
remission is grounded on their repen- 
tance; and not that it is impossible for 
God to pardon without plenary satisfac- 
tion, since the possibility, nay, certainty 
of the contrary, viz: His grace and mer- 
cy is the great motive or reason, of that 
loving invitation to return, 

“8. ‘They hardened their necks, and 
hearkened not to thy commandments ; 
but thou art a God ready to pardon, gra- 


Appoiatment,” and fire-determined by his || ious and merciful’ (Neh. 9, 16, 17.) 
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Can the honest-hearted reader conceive, 
that God should thus be mercifully 
- qualified, whilst executing the rigour of 
the law transgressed, or not acquitting 
without the debt be paid him by another ? 
I suppose not. 


_ “4, *Letthe wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoiglits, and 
tet him return unto the Lord, andhe will 
have mercy upon him, and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.’ (Isa. 55, 
_ 7.) Come, let the unprejudiced judge, if 
this Scripture doctrine, is not very remote 
from saying his nature cannot forgive sin, 
therefore let Christ pay him full satisfac- 
tion, or he will certainly be avenged; | 
which is the substance of that strange 
opinion. 


“5. ‘Behold the days come, saith the | 
Lord, that I will make a new covenant 


with the house of Israet ; I will put my as he encourages them to forgive others, 


law in their inward parts; I will forgive | 
their iniquity and I will remember their | 
sin no more.’ (Jer. 31, 32, 33,34.) Here | 
is God’s mere grace asserted, against the | 
pretended necessity of a satisfaction to 
procure his remission ; and this Paul ac- 
knowledgeth, to be the dispensation of 
the gospel, inhis eighth chapter to the 
Hebrews: so that this new doctrine, doth 
not only contradict the nature and design 
of the second covenant, but seems in short 
to discharge God, both from his mercy 
aud omnipotence. 

“6. ‘Who is a God like unto thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the 
transgression of the remnant of his her- 
itage? He retaineth not his anger for- 
ever, because he delighteth in mercy.’ 
(Micah 7, 18.) Canthere be a more ex- 
press passage to clear, not only the pos- 
sibility, but real inclinations in God to 
pardon sin, and not ‘retain his anger for- 
ever ;’ since the prophet seems to chal- 
lenge all other gods, to try their excel- 
lency by his God ; herein describing the 
supremacy of his power, and super-ex- 
cellency of his nature, ‘that he pardon- | 
eth iniquity, and retaineth not his anger 
forever:’ So that if the satisfactionists 
should ask the question,-who is a God 
like unto ours, that cannot pardon iniquity, 
nor pass by transgression, but retaineth 


__ his anger till somebody make him satis- | 


faction? I answer, many amongst the 
harsh and severe rulers of the nation; 
but as for my God, He is exalted above 
them all, upon the throne cf his mercy, 
‘who pardoneth iniquity, and retaineth 
not his anger forever, but will have com- 
passion upon us.’ 

“7. * And forgive us our debts, as. we 
forgive our debtors.’ (Matt. 6, 12.) 
Where nothing can be more obvious, than 
that which is forgiven, is not paid: And 
if itis our duty to forgive our debtors, 
without a satisfaction received, and that 
God is to forgive us, as we forgive them, 
then is a satisfaction totally excluded: 
Christ farther paraphrases upon that 
part of his prayer, ver. 14: ‘For if ye for- 
give their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you.’ Where he 
as well argues the equity of God’s for- 
giving them, from their forgiving others, 


from the example of God’s mercy, in for- 
giving them: which is more amply ex- 
pressed, Chap. 18, where the kingdom of 
heaven (that consists in righteousness) is 
represented by a king; who, upon his 
debtors petition, had compassion, and for- 
gave him; but the same treating his fel- 
low-servant without the least forbearance, 
the king condemned his unrighteousness, 

nd delivered him over to the tormen- 
tors. But how had this been a fault in the 
servant, if his king’s mercy had not been 
proposed for his example? How most 
unworthy, therefore, is it of God, and 
blasphemous, may I justly term it, for any 
to dare to assert that forgiveness is im- 
possible to God, which is not only possi- 
ble, but enjoined to men. 

“8. ‘For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.’ (John 3, 16.) 
By which it appears, that God’s love is 
not the effect of Christ’s satisfaction, but 
Christ is THE PROPER GIFT AND EFFECT 
or Gop’s LOVE. 

“9. ‘To him give all the prophets wit- 
ness, that through his name, whosoever 
believeth in him, shall receive remission 
of sins.’ (Acts 10, 43.) Sothat remission 
came by believing his testimony, and 
obeying his precepts, and not by a strict 
satisfaction. 
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¢#10. ‘If God be for us who can be 
against us? He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all.’ 
(Rom. 8, 31 32.) Which evidently de- 
clares it to be God’s act of Jove, other- 
wise, if he must be paid, he should be at 
the charge of his own satisfaction, for he 
delivered up the Son. 

“11, ‘And all things are of God, who | 
hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus 


| salvation, unto all that believed and fol- 
lowed him, (the Light) in all his righte- 
ousness, the very end of his appearance 

being to destroy the works of the devil, 

| and which every man only comes to ex- 

| perience, as he walksin an holy subjec- 

| tion, to that measure of light and grace, 

| wherewith the fulness hath enlightened 
him. 


“3. In seconding his doctrine with 


Christ, and hath given to us the ministry | signs, miracles, and a most innocent and 


of reconciliation, to wit, that God was in | 
Christ, reconciling the world to himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them.’ 

(2 Cor. 5,18 19.) How undeniably ap- | 


self-denying life. 


“4. In ratifying and confirming all 


| (with great love and holy resignation) by 
| the offering up his body, to be crucified 


parent is it, that God is sofar from stand- | by wicked hands: who is now ascended 


ing off in high displeasure, and upon his | 


own terms, contracting with his Son for a 
satisfaction, as being otherwise incapable | 


to be reconciled, that he became himself | 


| the reconciler by Christ, and afterwards | 
by the apostles, his ambassadors, to whom | 
was committed the ministry of reconcil- 
iation. 

“12..£In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, | 
according to the riches of his grace.’ 
(Eph. 1,7.) Now what relation satisfac- | 
tion has to forgiveness of sins, or how any 


can construe grace, to be strict justice, || 
low the comparison of the doctrine with the 


the meanest understanding can deter- 
Taine. 


“13. ‘But the God of all grace, who | 
hath calied us unto his eternal glory by | 


Christ Jesus.’ (1 Pet. v. 19.) He does |} 
not say that God’s justice, in considera- | 
tion of Christ’s satisfaction, acquitted us 
from sins past, present, and to come, and 
therefore hath called us to his eternal 
glory ; but from his grace.’ 

“14, ‘Inthis was manifest the love of 
God towards us, because that God sent 
his only begotten Son, intothe world, that | 
we might live through him.’ (1 John iv. 
9.) Which plainly attributes Christ in 
his doctrine, life, miracles, death, and suf- 
ferings, to God, as the gift and expres- 


sion of His eternal love, for the salvation | 


of men. 


“1. In abolishing ‘tlrat other covenant, 
which consisted in external and shadowy 
ordinances, and that made none clean as 
concerning the conscience. 

on promulgating his message, of a 
most free and universal tender of life and 


far above all heavens, and is thereby be- 
come a most complete Captain, and per- 
fect example. 


“SothatIcan by no means conclude 
but openly declare, that the scriptures of 
truth, are not only silent in reference to 
this doctrine of rigid satisfaction, but that 
it is altogether inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of God, and very repugnant to the 
_ conditions, nature, and tendency of that 
"second covenant, concerning which, their 
"testimony is so Clear. 


“ The absurdities that unavoidably foal- 


sense of Scrifiture. 


“1. That God is gracious to forgive, 
and yet itis impossible for Him, unless 
. the debt be fully satisfied. 

“2. That the finite and impotent crea- 
| ture, is more capable of extending mercy 
and forgiveness than the infinite and om- 
_nipotent Creator. 


| “3. ‘That God soloved the world, he 
| gave his only Son to save it;’ and yet that 
God stood off in high displeasure, and 
| Christ gave himself to God as a complete 
| satisfaction to his offended justice: with 
many more such like gross consequences 
that might be drawn. 


“ Refuted from right reason. 


“ But if we should grant a scripture-si- 
lence, as to the necessity of Christ’s so 
satisfying his Father’s justice, yet so man- 
ifest would be the contradictions, and foul 
the repugnancies to right reason, that 
who hadnot veiled his understanding with 
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the dark suggestions of unwarrantable 
tradition, or contracted his judgment to 
the implicit apprehensions of some over- 
valued acquaintance, might with great 
facility discriminate to a full resolution in 
this point: for admitting God to be a cre- 
alitor, or he to whom the debt should be 
paid, and Christ, he that satisfies or pays | 
it ov the behalf of man, the debtor, this 
question will arise, whether he paid that 
debt, as God, or man, or both, (to use 
their own terms.) 


“1, In that it divides the unity of the 
Godhead, by two distinct acts, of being 
-offended, and not offended ; by condemn- 
ing justice and redeeming mercy ; of re- 


quiring a satisfaction, and then making of |, 


it. 

«9, Because if Christ pays the debt as | 
God, then the Father and the Spirit being | 
God, they also pay the debt. 

«“§. Since God is to be satisfied, and | 
that Christ is God, he consequently is to | 
be satisfied ; and who shall satisfy his in- 
finite justice ? 

“4, But if Christ has satisfied God the | 
Father, Christ being also God, it will fol- | 
low then, that he has satisfied himself, | 


(which cannot be.) 


“5. But since God the Father was once | 
to be satisfied, and that it is impossible | 
that he should do it himself, nor yet the | 
Son or Spirit, because the same God; it | 
naturally follows that the debt remains | 
unpaid, and these satisfactionists thus far 
are stil] at a loss. 


“ Not as man. 


“6. The justice offended being infinite, 
his satisfaction ought to bear a proportion 
therewith, which Jesus Christ, as man, 
could never pay, he being finite, and from 
a finite cause could not proceed an infi- 
nite effect; for so man may besaidtobring 
ferth God, since nothing below the divini- 
ty itself, can rightly be styled infinite, 


“ Not as God and man. 


“7, For where two mediums, or mid- 
die propositions, are singly inconsistent 


swith the natare of the end, for which they | 


I} 


were at first propounded, their conjunc-. 
tion does rather augment, than lessen the. 
difficulty of its accomplishment ; and this, 
I am persuaded must be obvious to every 
unbiassed understanding. 

“ But admitting one of these three me- 
diums possible for the payment of an infi- 
nite debt; yet, pray observe the most un- 
worthy, and ridiculous consequences that 
unavoidably will attend the impossibility 
of God’s pardoning sinners without a sat- 
isfaction. 


“ Consequences Irreligious and Irrational. 


“1. That it is unlawful and impossible 
for God Almighty to be gracious and 
merciful, or to pardon transgressors ; 
than which, what is more unworthy of 
God. 

“2. That God was inevitably compell- 
ed to this way of saving men ; the highest 
affront to his incontroulable nature. 

“3. That it was unworthy of God te 
pardon, but not to inflict punishment on 
the innocent, or require a_ satisfaction 
where there was nothing due. 

“4. It doth not only dis-acknowledge 
the true virtue and real intent of Christ’s 
life and death, but entirely deprives God 
of that praise which is owing to his great- 
est love and goodness. 

“5. ft represents the Son more kind 
and compassionate than the Father; 
whereas, if both be the same God, then 
either the Father is as loving as the Son, 


| or the Son as angry as the Father. 


“6. It robs God of the gift of his Son 
for our redemption (which the scriptures 
attribute tothe unmeritable love he had 
for the world) in affirming that the Son 
purchased that redemption from the 
Father, by the gift of himself to God, as 
our complete satisfaction. 

“7. Since Christ could not pay what was 
not his own, it follows, that in the pay- 
ment of his own, the case still remains 
equally grievous; since the debt is not 
hereby absolved or forgiven, but transferr- 
ed only ; and by consequence, we are no 
better provided for salvation than before, 
owing that now to the Son, which was 
once owing to the Father. 

“8. Itnoway renders man beholding, 
or im the least ebliged te Ged, since by 
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their doctrine, he would. not have abated |! led away by him into wildness and ex- 
us, nor did he-Christ the last farthing, so | travagance. Kut one day, on seeing at 
that the acknowledgements are peculiar- | old man going to his labour, I stood pity- 


ly the Son’s ; which destroys the whole || ing him, knowing he had been a strong 


| 
current of scripture testimony, for his |) man, and thinking it had been for want 
good will towards men. 


| 
)! the infa- | 
mous portraiture this doctrine draws, of | poverty and necessity, it occurred to me 
} 


| of timely care that had brought him to 
the infinite goodness: Is this your retri- |, that it 1 continued in the way of life I was 
bution, O! injurious satisfuctionists ? then got into, such would be my lot, if I 
“9, That God’s justice is satisfied for | Should live to old age. That reflection 
sins past, present. and to come, whereby wrought on my mind; but finding 1 could 
God and Christ have lost both their pow- | not withstand the iufiuence of my com- 
er of enjoining Godliness, and prerogative | ‘des, I obtained liberty of my parents to 
of punishing disobedience ; for what is | remove to a remote place, where i was 
once paid is not revokeable ; and if pua- much alone. In this s:tuation I felt con- 
ishment should arrest any for their debts, | Viction, trouble, and reproof; and here 1 
it either argues a breach on God, or , first saw the pride, covetousness, and 
Christ’s part, or else that it has not been | Other unrighteousness, which I had been 
sufficiently solved, and the penalty com- | @ Witness of, to be the fruits of the priests; 
pletely sustained, by another; forgetting Which made me mourn for myself and 
‘That every one mnst appear before the | others who sat under their doctrine.” 
judgment seat of Christ, to receive ac- | While bemoaning himself in this con- 
cording to the things done in the body? | ition, it one day suddenly ran through 
(Rom. xiv. 12.) Yea,‘ Every one must | his mind that he should become a minis- 
give an account of himself to God. (2 | ter of the gospel ; but knowing no other 
Cor. xv. 10.) But many more are the | qualification than human learning for 
gross absurdities and blasphemies that | that purpose, he began to reason in him- 
are the genuine fruits of this so confident- | seif how this could be, as he had neither 
ly believed doctrine of satisfaction.” ! learning nor money. Some time after 
An enemy to Creeds. | this as he was walking alone,ina thouglhit- 
| ful state, acalmuness came over his mind, 
and he was so overcome, and wrapped up 
| in the love of God, that mortality seemed 


FOR THE BEREAN. swallowed up in the divine life, and he 


saw and felt the strength and purity of 
living faith; and was convinced of the 
| purity of primitive Christianity. “ But,” 


| says he, “1 did not then know of any 
He was born at Ampleford, in York- | people who were gathered into it; but I 


shire, Old England, in the year 1706, of | felt such a change in myself, my mind 
parents in prafession with the Church of \ being so awakened by the Jove of God 
England, in which he was educated. “I |; that it felt to me asif the whole creation 
had,” says he, “both private and public |) was changed. Here, I was brought over 
baptism, as they call it, and was confirm- the deluge of impiety, and had a taste of 
ed by the bishop, laying his hand on my |, the new creation.” But after this divine 
head, and repeating his blessing in the || illumination, he was tried with reasoning 
usual form ; and when young, was reli- |! and the earthly nature, or wisdom from 
giously inclined, and diligent in going to | beneath, induced a thirst for knowledge, 
their wor ship, and looked upon the priests and he was persuaded to get books, and 
as holy men of God. He who was then |! seek it in that way; and he often read, 
priest for us, was.a sober, zealous man in he says, when he should have been asleep. 
his way : but a larger benefice being of- || « But the more I read, the darker I grew, 
fered, he accepted it. Then came a } till I lost the sense and savour of good. I 
younger man in his room, who became a | often went among the Presbyterians, but 
comamen drinker, and I with others was | not finding what would satisfy my thirsty 
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rs in their form, ] declined, and then 


was as one swallowed up in thoughtful- | 


ness. In this state I felt something in- 
clining me to go and set down among the 
people called Quakers, But before J | 
gave up to this my sleep departed from 
me. At length 1 went, with expectations 
to hear; but heard nothing which gave 

je any relief or satisfaction—and nothing 
but inward famine and de&tif attended 
me all the time of the meeting, so that | 
regretted having gone to it. However 

after this the inclination to go again in- 
creased upon me, and I went for several 
first days, but what I heard spoken did 
not reach my state. In this state of deep 
trial, I durst not open my mind to any, nor 
had I much acquaintance or personal 
knowledge of any of the people called 
Quakers. But being thus famished, I 
begai to think about si/ence, which I had 
heard by them recommended, and to de- 
sire, if there was any good to be met with 
that way, that I might be favoured with 
some taste, sight, or sense of it. In that 
desire I sat down, and with earnestness 
began to watch against the wanderings 
and outgoings of the mind, and soon found 
it to be such a work as I had not been ac- 
quainted with, and to require help from 
above. The earnestness of my heart was 
great, and the Lord was pleased to own 
me, so that J became as one lost in myself. 
A calmness came over me, und it opened 
inme with distinct clearness, ‘Straight 
is the gate, and narrow is the way that 
leads to life, and few there be that find 
it.” The reasoning part being now si- 
Jenced, my heart pressed for an entrance ; 
when it was plainly showed me that there 
were many things in and about me, which 


_ J must be stripped of, and washed from, 


before ] could enter. I now began to cry 
in my heart to the Lord to show me what 
it was that stood in my way; hoping that 
all might be done away at once. In this 
state I remained several weeks. At 
Jength the Lord plainly showed me that 
T must keep my mouth as with a bridle— 
I then kept much out of company, my 
words became few, and I spake in fear. 
As I thus submitted to the cross, and 
bended to the work, the Lord showed me 
that the ungodly life, spirit, and nature, 
within me must be done away, and 


— 


the heart must be washed and cleansed.” 


, Thus was he broughttothe knowledge 
| of the truth, not by instrumentality, but 
‘by the immediate, powerful operation of 
the grace and Spirit of God in his own 
heart; whereby he was led out of the po- 
| lutions of the world, and from the pre- 
| scribed forms and barren mountains of 
empty profession, to sit down in silence 
with the people called Quakers. As he 
became obedient to this inward teacher 
he witnessed 2 growth from one dispen- 
sation to another. In this progress he 
says “the mind was set to watch the body, 
and it beg weak, want induced me to 
breathe for strength to maintain the 
watch, and to pray continually, which be- 
came as a lesson, a duty, and a yoke that 
, was made easy. It is with a thankful 
heart that 1 remember the plentiful dews 
' and showers of joyful tears, I was favour- 
ed with. The spring aud power of an 
endless life did open and fill my heart. 
Oh the unspeakable joy and comfort of 
that day !” 

At length it pleased the Lord to com- 
mit unto hima gift in the ministry, and 
by dwelling’ in the valley of humiliation, 
and abiding under the effectual operation 
of Christ’s preparing baptism, whereby 
self was abased, and the deeds ef the bo- 
dy mortified, he became an able minis- 
_ter of the gospel of peace and salvation. 
‘Thus was verified the prospect he had . 
when a youth His ministry was accom- 
panied with the baptizing power and de- 
monstration of the Spirit ; and he labour- 
ed much therein, approving himself as a 
watchman that needed not to be asham- 
ed, dividing the word aright. Though 
he had but a small share of school lcarn- 
ing, yet by dwelling near the Fountain of 
| Wisdom, he was sometimes abilitated to 
speak as with the tongue of the learned. 

Between the years 1748 and 1765, he 
was much abroad in the service of the 
gospel, and frequently attended the Year 
ly Meeting in London, though above two 
hundred miles distant. He once visited 
Friends in Ireland, and once in some parts 
of America ; in all which plans it appears 
that his labours of love were edifying, and 
well received. He removed with his 
family from Yorkshire, inthe year 1767, 
' and settled within the limits of Gunpovw- 
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_der Monthly Meeting,in Maryland, where 


festation and operation of truth in his 
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he resided about two years, in which time 
he visited Friends in Pennsylvania ac- 
ceptably. He then removed and settled 
within New-Garden Monthly Meeting, 
where he ended his days. 


He had a large family to support, and 
no patrimony, but industry through the 
Divine blessing was made sufficient. His 
house and heart were open to receive his 
friends and fellow labourers. He was a 
good example of moderation and temper- 
ance in eating, drinking, and apparel. 


It was his practice frequently to sit | 
down in silence with his family, to wait | 
for divine help. In which seasons his cup | 
was often made to overflow, and he was 
enabled to administer council and instruc- 
tion to his children, rehearsing the Lord’s 
wonderful dealings with him from his 
youth up, and declaring of his righteous | 
judgments on the transgressing nature. | 
He was also qualified to unfold the mys- 
tery of iniquity, and to set forth the vani- 
ty, the coMparative emptiness and uncer- 
tainty of all things here on earth; en- 
deavouring in the most pathetic and en- 
dearing manner to draw their minds from 
an attachment to this world, and engage 
them to seek for and press after durable 
riches, and righteousness, an inheritance 
eternal in the heavens. . 


When he became obedient to the mani- 


mind, the Lord greatly enlarged his un- 
derstanding; and he recommended an 
early acquaintance therewith, as the best 
and most effectual means for men to have 
their faculties brightened. He had aclear 
sense of the nature and structure of the 
human system, with the various invisible 
operations by which it is supported, and 
was sometimes led by transition there- 
from, to speak of the various offices of 
the members of the mystical body of 
Christ. For, having passed through ma- 
ny. deep baptisms and great tribulations, 
he could speak a word in season, to com- 
fort the mourners in Zign, whereby the 
faithful were encouraged and the herit- 
age watered. 


“Ina testimony written by Jacob Lind- | 
ley, concerning George Mason, are these 


expressions ; “ This truly baptized follow- 


er of the Lord Jesus Christ, was made 
near to my life, in the relation of a father 
and a friend in the truth, having had fre- 
quently to experience a feeding om bread 
that the compassionate Master was pleas- 
ed to bless and break unto us through 
this truly valuable minister of the gospel, 
whom I have with a degree of admiration 
seen, heard, and felt, declare the truth; 
and freely and effectingly preach with 
power, in the evident demonstration of the 
Holy Spirit, the gospel of peace and sal- 
vation, to the breaking in upon the hard 
hearts of the hearers, so that they have 
been melted into tears, and their hearts 
made as wax before the fire. He often 
declared that the dawning of that ever- 
lasting, high and holy day, was come, 
which would discover the most myste- 
rious workings of antichrist, under all the 
forms and great shows of zeal, that his 
seduction may be permitted to suggest. 
Being deeply concerned to strike at the 
root of formality in every part of our con- 
duct through life; but particularly sharp 
in detecting and reproving the spirit of 
hypocrisy among the formal professors of 
truth in his day. 

“He was a good example of plainness, 
a constant attender of meetings, and of an 
awful deportment therein. His care for 
the churches was very great, being zeal- 
ous for the maintenance of good order; 
for which end he was excellently quali- 
fied with the spirit of discernment, and 
often made as a judge in Israel, to execute 
judgment without respect to persons ; be- 
ing willing to do or suffer whatever might 
be his lot, if it might tend to the promo- 
tion of truth, freely dedicating his time 
and worldly substance to the service of 
his great Master.” 

For several years towards the latter 
part of his life, he was much indisposed, 
his constitution haying been impaired 
through sickness, and exercises of various 
kinds, but for about a year and a half be- 
fore his decease he enjeyed a better state 
of health. His last illness was very se- 
vere, but short. On the 24th of 10th 
month, 1774, in the morning, he said he 
was not very well, yet continued without 
any alarming symptoms till near the mid- 
dle of the day, when he was seized with 
/ extreme pain about his heart and coldness. 
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in his limbs. On seeing his family sor- 
rowful, he said, “mourn not forme.” He 
then took a solemn leave of them, and af- 
terwards said, “Receive thou my spirit.” 
But a little recovering, said, ““Thou know- 
est, mest merciful Father, what is best for 
us. Thy will be done.” Soon after said, 
“Q precious stillness.” “ Most merciful 
Father, bless my children.” He quietly 
departed about two o’clock the same day, 
and was buried on the 26th, at Friends’ 
burial ground in New-Garden, aged about 
sixty-eight years. 


We close this account with the conclu- 
ding paragraph of Jacob Lindley’s em- 
phatic testimony. “I would not be thought 
to give more than a faint representation 
of the many excellencies of this worthy 
follower of the Lord Jesus: for whose 
absence I mourn, because there are so 
few who appear concerned to fill the sta- 
tions of those honourable worthies, who 
bore the burden and heat of the day, and 
are now called to the everlasting enjoy- 

ment of the presence of the Lord, joined 
in the general assembly of adoring saints, 
to perpetuate that glorious song, with 
loudest acclamations of holy transport to 


the utmost circuit of Heaven, saying, Hal- | 


lelujah, glory and power be ascribed to 


‘God, and the Lamb, who hath loved us | 


and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and made us kings and priests un- 
to God, to whom be glory forever and 
ever. Amen.” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


Looking into the “Life of Mary Dud- 
Jey,” a work lately published by B. & T. 
Kite, Philadelphia, my attention was at- 
tracted to an editorial note in the 13th 
page, which, as it furnishes a specimen of 
that rare and exquisite kind of sense pos- 
sessed by those refined and sublimated 
minds, who indeed have all kinds of sense 
but common sense, 1 fe] disposed to tran- 
scribe it for the edification of the readers 
ef the Berean. 

In a letter written by Mary Dudley, in 
the early part of her life, and while con- 
necied with the Methodist Society, she 
obsorves—* Consider the apostle aud high 


priest of our profession, Jesus Christ, whe 
for the joy that was set before him en- 
dured the cross.” The following note is 
appended by the Editor, viz, * The Edi- 
tor takes this opportunity of observing, 
that the passage in Hebrews, ch. xii. 2, 
seems best understood by accepting the 
word ‘for’ as ‘ instead of, which appears 
most accordant with the apostle’s view 
of the magnitude of our blessed Redeem- 
er’s sacrifice.” 

‘Thus according to our learned critic, it 
was not for but instead of the joy set be 
fore him, that Jesus endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and was exalted to 
“the right hand of the throne of God.” 
What admirable sense, or rather non- 
sense, this makes of the passage! What 
was “the joy set before him,” but the 
pleasure of doing his Father’s will, and 
fulfilling his mission of mercy to the 
world? This he informs us himself, in 
his reply to a query of his disciples after 
his conversation with the woman at Ja- 
cob’s well—* My meat is todo the will of 
him who sent me, and to finish his work.” 
This was truly “his meat and his drink” 
—that which sustained him under every 
trial, and enabled him to “fight the good 
fight of faith,” to endure the cross and 
despise the shame. That this is the 
plain sense of the passage is sufficiently 
obvious from the context. The writer of 
the epistle having just recounted the ma- 
ny victories and blessings which had been 
obtained “through faith,” by the worthy 
ancients, goes on to encourage his Chris- 
tian brethren to similar acts of faithful- 
ness. This he does under the figure of 
men contending in a race,* m which he 
takes occasion particularly to point them 
to Jesus, as the most perfect example in 
this glorious course. Hence he denomi- 
nates him the “captain (or leader) and 
perfecter of faith.” “ Wherefore,” says 
he, “ seeing we are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let usrun with 
patience the race that is set before us, 


* Probably in allusion to the Athlete, in 
the Grecian games, or those in imitation 
of thei intreduced into Judea ay Heres! 
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ooking unto Jesus, the /eader and fier- | 
¥octer® of faith; who, for the joy that was | 
set before him, endured the cross, des- | 

ising the shame, and is set down at the | 


onsider him that endured such contra- | 


Adiction of sinners against himself, lest ye | 


he wearied (in the race) and faint in your | 
minds.” He then reminds them that they | 


stituting the words “instead of us,” &c. 
This, I am aware, is a common resort 
with the advocates of the vulgar doctrine 
of vicarious atonement—a notion as un- 
scriptural as it is derogatory to reason, 
justice, and truth. On the contrary, “ for” 
signifies, in the passages adverted to, be 
cause of, on account of, on the behalf of, 
&c. Thus 2 Cor. xiii.8. “We can 


Mhad not yet suffered the extreme of per- 


a death of the cross. MWherefore God hath | 


Msecution to which their great pattern, Je- 


sus, and many of the prophets, had been 
Psudjected—* Ye have not yet resisted un- 
to blood, striving against sin.” 


Where “the Editor” has learned that 


"}* accepting the word for as instead of,” 


"} in the passage under notice, is “most ac- 


 cordant with the magnitude” of what he 
calls “ our blessed Redeemer’s sacrifice,” 


Sof doing his Father’s will, an unworthy 


hiam ata loss to discover. Was the joy 


" motive to actuate him to faithfulness and 
“Jconstancy? In this very epistle to the 


2 


/# Hebrews, it is said, he “ was faithful to 
“Shim that appointed him.” (iii. 2.) And 
a the apostle Paul, to whom this epistle is 
} generally, though I think, erroneously, 
ascribed, represents the death of Jesus, 
andthe glory to which he was exalted, 


>» as being the result of his obedience. 


He 
“became obedient unto death, even the 


highly exalted, him, and given him a 
name above every name.” Phil. ii. 8, 9. 
This also agrees with Christ’s own testi- 
mony : “ Therefore doth my Father love 
me, because I lay down my life that | 
might take it again.” And, “He that 
sent me is with me: the Father hath not 
left me alone, because I do always those 
things that filease him.” 

The object of “the Editor” in giving 
the text this construction, is difficult to 
conceive, unless he designed to intimate 
that those passages of scripture in which 
Christ is said to have “died for us”— 
“died for all”—«died fur the ungodly,” 
&c. would be “best understood” by sub- 


— 


* That this is the correct rendering of 
archego kai teleisten, see Macknight and 
Adam Clarke, in loco. In the common 
version archegos is improperly rendered 
author, while in chap. ii. 10, of the epis- 
tle, the translators have rendered the 


Same word capfiéat. 
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nothing against the truth, but for (or on 


_behalf ot) the truth.” Matt. xvii. 27. 


“That take, and give them for me and 
thee.” Not, certainly, instead of me and 
thee, but on account of me and thee. Se 
Heb. xii. 2, is but an additional confirma- 
tion of this application of the term—*“ /’or 
(or because of) the joy set before him,” 
Jesus “endured the cross.” ‘Thus also te 
“die for all”—to “taste death for every 
man,” &c. means to die for the good of 
all mankind,-Jews and Gentiles. It was 
for the sake of mankind, in faithfully 
hearing his testimony to the trath, that 
Jesus was subjected, through the malig 
nity of the Jews, to a cruel and ignomi- 
nious death, which “for the joy that was 
set before him”’—the pleasure of doing 
his Father’s wiil and the love he bore te 
the human family—rather than relin- 
quish his testimony, he cheerfully ene 
dured. 

In closing this subject I will just notice 
a text which I have sometimes heard 


quoted with considerable emphasis, un- 


der the impression that it favoured the 
popular notion of atonement. But as the 
bearing it has in the case, depends alto~ 
gether on its being a false translation, the 
fact ought generally tp be known. I al- 
lude to Ephes. iv. 32. “ And be ye kind to 
one another, tender hearted, forgiving one 


another, even as God far Christ’s sake 


hath forgiven you.” The words, in the 
original, are Theos en Christow. The 
preposition ez signifies in, through, or by. 
The true reading therefore is, “God in, 
through, or by Christ, hath forgiven you.” 
The translation in the received version, 
can only be accounted for from the cir- 
cumstance that the translators had im- 
bibed the doctrine that we are to be for- 
given on account of what is called the 
“merits of Christ,” and were therefore 
disposed to strain the passage to suit theif 
own ideas: 
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SELBOTED. 
HIRELING SHEPHERDS. 
(Continued from fiage 297.) 


“Inference third; that the Christian 
¥eligion does not consist in a system of no- 
tions, or opinions; but in the habit or 
propensity of the mind. A supreme love 
to God must be the leading principle in 
the heart of a Christian, and this will 
necessarily produce works which will 
shew that he loves-his neighbour as him- 
self; ‘For all the law is fulfilled in one 
word, even this; thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ Gal. v. 14. This 


implies, that a person who loves God, 
must necessarily love his neighbour as 


himself; and any, who conceit. that they 
love God, while that love docs not pro- 
duce this fruit, deceive themselves, and 
are really strangers to the Christian reli- 
gion, whatever they may profess. I fear 
many deceive themselves, in trusting to a 
supposed faith to bring them to heaven ; 
notwithstanding that they know them- 
selves to be slaves to their own lusts, or, 
(which is the same thing,) to Satan; but 
the testimony of God’s Word, and Spirit, 
would assure them, if they would but at- 
tend to their teaching, that there can be 
no such thing as Gospel faith that is not 
eonnected with a conformity to the law of 
God. Gospel faith must necessarily pro- 
duce holiness: for ‘ without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord,’ Heb. xii. 14. 1 
should think this text might be sufficient 
to sound an alarm, to the consciences of 
all who read it, as terrible as ‘the sound 
of Gidion’s trumpet to the Midianites, 


-© Without holiness no man shail see the 


Lord.’ This is the testimouy of truth it- 
self. Ought it not then to stir up every 
one to root out every lust and corruption 
of the heart; and study sincerely to con- 
form tothe Divine Law in all his thoughts, 
words, and actions ; and resolve with the 
Psalmist, ‘ Not to give sleep to his eyes, 
or slumber to his eyelids, till he is assured 
that he is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and that he has found an habitation for 
the God of Jacob, in his own soul,’ Ps. 
cxxxii. 4, 5, and 1. Cor. iii. 16. But alas, 
how few of the present generation pay 
any regard to their own happiness! How 


common are the sins of cheating, lying 
swearing, drunkenness, and keeping of 
slaves, even among those who profess ty 
be Christians! and some of the most hei. 
nous breaches of the eighth command. 
ment not only connived at, but practised 
by those who ought to be patterns of vir. 
tue to the people, if they were what they 
profess to be. It is but too common 
among them to use all the deceit in their 
power, to get the advantage of their 
neighbour, in dealing; and this they call 
making a good bargain. They think 
when they cheat any one out of a sum of § 
money, by overselling some property to 
him, it isso much clear gain to them: 
but if they were not possessed of a larg: 
stock of atheism, they could not but see 
that it would be incongistent with the per- 
fections of God, to give a blessing with § 
such ill-gotten gains. He cannot counte- 

nance the violation of his own Law, ‘Thou F 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ I FF 
look upon keeping slaves to be the most ff 
heinous breach of the second table of the ff 
Moral Law that can be committed. It is § 
a complicated crime: it deprives a_per- 

son of both life and property. The slave 
can possess no property ; and his life is 
his master’s; not his own. He has no 
more opportunity to be a member of civil 
society than a horse or a cow; nay, his 
case is worse ; for slaves have sometimes 
been compelled to suffer the penalty of 
the civil law, though they were denied 
the benefit of it; which is contrary to the 
dictates of reason, and the principles of 
equity. Ifthe civii law will allow men to 
keep slaves, it ought to oblige the master 
to be accountable for the conduct of the 
slave, as well as for the damages done by 
his horses, or his cows. But with regard 
to the moral evil of it, it requires no other 
argument to condemn it, than the slave- 
holder to ask this question of himself. 
Do I love my slave as myself? He can- 
not answer in the affirmative. But how 
horrible will it appear to a slave-holder 
to suppose himself a slave, and one of his 
own slaves his master? Who of them 
would not choose to die a thousand deaths, 
rather than be reduced to such a condi- 
tion? Is it not ashame for men who go 
on in the practice of such crimes, to pre- 
tend to be Christians? Such men would 
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be despised among the deluded followers 
of Mahomet; and yet such men are, in 
reality, oracles to the professors of Chris- | 
tianity ; and their deluded followers nev- | 
er consider that they are but men, until | 
thev are told of their unchristian conduct 
and then, the reflection, that they are but | 
finite beings, is, with them, a sufficient | 
excuse for the most heinous crime they | 
can be guilty of. I think it could not be | 
possible that people, who profess to be 
Christians, could lie asleep in the arms of 
their lusts, as they do, were it not that so 
many of them deceive themselves, endea- 
youring to believe that the decrees of God 
Jay them under the necessity of acting 
just asthey do; and that God has decreed 
thata certain number of mankind are 
chosen to salvation without any respect | 
had to their conduct; and let them do as | 
they will, they cannot miss it; and that | 
the rest are foreordained to eternal dam- | 
nation, and cannot be saved, though they 
doallthey are able. Itis very natural to) 
conclude fronrthis doctrine, that it is as | 
good for us to go on in the service of our | 
lusts, and not to toil ourselves rowing | 
against the current of our corruptions; | 
sceing we have no power to overcome | 
them, and all that we can do will not al- | 
terthe decree. If the doctrine has not 
this influence over the mind, it can have 
none ; unless it be to drive us to despair, 
when we feel the power of corruption, as 
we are not permitted to search the re- 
cords of eternity, to know whether we 
are elected. or not. At any rate, the pre- 
destinarian can have nothing to encourage 
him to give any attention to religion, but a 
bare may be; it may be, I am elected; 
and thousands never arrive any further in 
this life. I make ao doubt, where any 
other doctrine has slain its thousands, this 
has slain its ten thousands; and those 
who profess to believe it, (for no person 
can really believe it,) have so barred up 
the avenues of the soul, against the teach- 
ing of the Spirit, and even against reason, 
that no conviction can reach them. 
When they assert contradictory propesi- 
tions, they call ita mystery. Whenthey 
assert any thing that reflects dishonour on 
the perfections of God, and are told of it, 
they will sometimes own, that it appears 


$0 te corrupt reason ; but, say they, we | 


ought not to make that our rule, or de- 
pend on it. Tellthem that there is ne 
sure guide but the spirit of God; they 
willsay,a person may be deceived by 
trusting to the Spirit of God: so that it 
may be said of them, asthe Lord said to 
the prophet Ezekiel, concerning Israel of 
old, ‘But the house of Israel will not 
hearken unto thee; for they will not 
hearken unto me: for all the house of 
Israel are impudent, and hardhearted,’ 
ch. iii. 7. ‘They will have no guide, but 
their own preconceived opinions. It is 
true they will acknowledge the Scripture 
for arule ; but they do not consider that 
the Scripture is of itself a dead letter, and 
may be made use of to support any opin- 
ion that a person is prepossessed in favour 
of, unless they lay aside their prejudice, 
and wait upon the teaching of the Spirit 
of God, who dictated the Scriptures. If 
two men could not agree about the sense 
of an instrument of writing drawn up by 
another man, would it net be ridiculous 
for them to wrangle and contend about it 
themselves, and appeal to other men 
about the sense of it, if they had an op- 
portunity cf applying to the man who 
wrote it? Surely he must be most ca- 
pable to shew his own meaning. It is 
just so with the scriptures—Every per- 
son who reads them has an opportunity 
cfapplying to the Spirit that dictated 
them, toteach him to understand them; 
and certainly, it must be both ridiculous 
and dangerous to apply to any other. 
The spiritual meaning of the Scriptures 
is as far above the capacity of man in his 
natural state, as human writings are 
above the capacity of the brutal creation. 
The only method, then, to arrive at an in- 
fallible certainty of what is truth, and 
what is error, is to hearken to the voice 
of God in the soul, to act agreeably to its 
dictates, and make use of the Scriptures 
only as a mean or instrument, in the 
hand of that same Spirit, which will en- 
able those who hearken toit, toapply all 
the promises of the Book of God to them- 
selves, and lead them by degrees, to the 
enjoyment ofsnch a happiness as they 
never could conceive was attainable in 
this life, till they came to enjoy it by this 
method of procedure. No man can Be 
deceived:—It'would be highly injurious te 
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the glory of God, to suppose that we can 
be led astray by depending upon the 
guidance of his Spirit. The Devil has 
sometimes transformed himself into an 
angel of light; but he cannot transform 
himself into an angel of love. The only 
sure way to happiness then, is to serve 
God faithfully, according to our capacity ; 
and by these means we shall experience 
‘the Son of Righteousness arising in our 
souls,’ and diffusing both his heat and 
light more and more ; and by insensible 
degrees, they will increase as long as we 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by them ; 
gnd error, as well as corruption, will fall 
before them: foras the light cannot be 
separated from the heat of the natural 
Sun, but the one enlightens, where the 


other warms; so it is with the ‘Son of | the things which are mighty; and base 


righteousness.’—only suffer Him to shine 
into your soul ; and in proportion as your 
heart will be inflamed with the love of 
God, your understanding will be enlight- 


ened in the knowledge of his Law. ‘Take | 


this method, and believe an error if you 
ean. 


“Inference fourth; that the promise 
ef Christ, ‘Upon this rock I will build my 
ehurch ; and the gates of Hell shall not 
prevail against it,’ Matt. xvi. 18, cannot 
be applied to any organized body of pro- 
fessors, but to the invisible church ; be- 
~eause the rock, which is the foundation 
ef the church to which the promise was 
made, is not the foundation of any visible, 
erganized body, considered in their visible 
gapacity, or visible profession. It will 
readily be granted, that there have been 
hypocritical professors in the purest visi- 
‘ble churches ; and certainly the member- 
ship of such was founded upon a visible 
profession ; and if the promise had been 
made to the church in a visible capacity, 
it would have been fulfilled to visible pro- 
fessors, as well as real ones; and conse- 
quently, all the members of the visible 
shurch would have become real saints, 
and that church would have been infalli- 
ble. That this has never been the case 
‘with any visible church, needs no proof. 


“Inference fifth; that human learning 


@annot be necessary to qualify men to | 


preach the Gospel: it can only enable 
‘them to make use of the enticing words 


| flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, f 
are called. But God hath chosen the 


of man’s wisdom, by which they will de. 
ceive the simple, and insnare the unwary. 
his is what the apostle had in view jy 
his exhortation to the Colossians, ‘ Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philoso. 
phy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ; for in him dwellet) 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’ ch, 
It is really surprising to think 
i how the world has been bewildered jn | 
this particular, since the rise of Anti. 
| christ, after so many plain demonstrations 
‘both in God’s word, and providences 
| “Phat not many of the wise men after the 


| foolish things of the world, to confound § 


| things of the world, and things which are 

| despised, hath God chosen,’ 1. Cor. i. 26 F 
| —28. The cause of this must be, that all | 
| human learning, being no more than the 4 


| improvement of man’s natural abilities, | 
| hath a tendency to oppose the operations [7 


| of the Spirit of God. Learned men, gen- . 
erally have so high an opinion of their F 


necessity of submitting to the instructions [J 
of the Spirit of God: (for no person will 7 


ignorance :) and so they resist his Spirit, ¥ 
refusing to be taught by him: for the [7 
Spirit of God is as willing to teach learned 

men, asunlearned. Wisdom cries ‘n all 
| places, to all ranks and degrees, ‘ Unto 
you, O men, I call, and my voice isto the 
sons of man,’ Prov. viii. 4. At any rate, 
human learning is not spiritual, and there- 
fore it cannot be a mean, to make a man 
more holy, or conformed to the Divine 
Law. There is no way to acquire such 
a knowledge of the Gospel, as is necessary 
to enable a person to be a preacher of it, 
but by yielding to the instructions of the 
Spirit. (God’s design, in sending the Gos- 
pel into the world, is, to save his people 
from their sins; andan empty sound of 
words, let them be delivered in the most 
lofty style, can be of no use to accomplish 
this. As human learning is a mean, in- 
vented by men to supply the place of the 
Spirit of God, the Gospel that is preached 
by means of those acquired abilities, must. 
be a human Gospel, and canaot be of any 


own wisdom, that they do not feel the e 


submit to be taught, if he is not sensible of [7 
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use to save mankind from sin; ‘Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, Hearken not un- 
to the words of the prophets that prophe- 
cy unto you ; they make you vain: they 
speak a vision of their own heart, and not 
out of the mouth of the Lord. 1 have net 
sent these prophets, yet they ran: I have 
not spoken to them, yet they prophecied. 
But if they had stood inmy counsel, and 
had caused my people to hear my words, 
then they should have turned them from 
their evil way and from the evil of their 
doings,’ Jer. xxiii. 16, 21, 22: and yet, 
how common is it for professors of Chris- 
tianity to say, that it is ridiculous in any 
person to pretend to preach the Gospel 
without human learning; and to assert, 
that such are inspired by the Devil, let 
them preach never such sound doctrine. 
They might with as much propriety as- 
sert, that religion cannot be of Divine 
original ; but must be a human thing al- 
together. When they are told, that the 
first preachers of the Gospel were illiter- 
ate men, they say, that they were inspired ; 
but inspiration has ceased now. But it is 
a certain truth, that Christian religion 
@annot exist without inspiration, let who 
‘will deny it.” 


INFALLIBILITY. 


“It is said of Papists that they ascribe 
an infallibility tothe Pope, so that if he 
were to say one thing and the Bible anoth- 
er, his authority would carry it over 
the authority of God. And think you my 
brethren, that there is no such Popery 
‘amongst you? Is there no taking of your 
religion upon trust from another, when 
you shouid draw it fresh and unsullied 
from the fountain-head of inspira ion? 
You all have, or you ought to have Bibles ; 
and how often is it repeated there, ‘ Hear- 
ken diligently unto me?” Now, do you 
ebey this requirement, by making the 
Teading of your Bibles a distinct and ear- 
hest exercise? Do you ever dare to 
bring your favourite minister to the tri- 
bunal of the word, or would you tremble 
at the presumption of such an attempt, 
90 that the hearing of the word carries a 
greater authority over your mind than the 

“reading of the word? “Now this want of 


 @aring, this trembling at the very idea of 


| 


a dissent from your minister, this indolent 
acquiescence in his doctrine, is just. cal- 
ling another man master; it is putting the 
authority of man over the authority of 
God; it is throwing yourself into a pros- 
trate attitude at the foot-stool of human 
infallibility ; it is not just kissing the toe 
of reverence, but it is the profounder dege 
radation of the mind and all its faculties: 
and without the name of Popery,—that 
name which lights up so ready an antip- 
athy in your bosoms, your soul may be in- 
fected with the substantial poison, and 
your conscience be weighed down by the 
oppressive shackles of Popery. And all 
this, in the noon-day effulgence of a Prot- 
estant country, where the Bible, in your 
mother tongue, circulates through all 
your families,—where it may be met with 
in almost every shelf, and is ever solicit- 
ing you to look to the wisdom that is ins 
scribed upon its pages. 

“ We tremble to read of the fulmina- 
tions that have issued in other days from 
aconclave of cardinals. Have we no con- 
claves, and no fulminations, and no orders 
of inquisition, in our own country? Is 
there no professing brotherhood, or no 
professing sisterhood, to deal their censo- 
rious invectives around them, upon the 
members of an excommunicated world ? 
There is such a thing as a religious pub- 
lic.. There is a‘ little flock,’ on the one 
hand, and a ‘ world lying in wickedness,’ 
on the other. But have a care ye who 
think yourselves of the favoured few, how 
you never transgress the mildness, and 
charity, and unostentatious virtues of the 
gospel; lest you hold out a distorted pic- 
ture of Christianity in your neighbour- 
hood, and impose that as religion on the 
fancy of the credulous, which stands at as 
wide a distance from the religion of the 
‘New Testament, as do the services of an 
exploded superstition, or the mumme- 
ries of an antiquated ritual.” —Chalmers. 


MILTON. 


The following is an extract from the. 
review of Milton’s work, written by Dr. 
Channing, and inserted in the Christian 
Examiner. 

“We are unable within our limits te — 
give a sketch of Milton’s strong reason- 
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organized body, considered in their visible 
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the glory of God, to suppose that we can 


be led astray by depending upon the; 


guidance of his Spirit. The Devil has 
sometimes transformed himself into an 
angel of light; but he cannot transform 
himself into an angel of love. The only 
eure way to happiness then, is to serve 
God faithfully, according to our capacity ; 
and by these means we shall experience 
‘the Son of Righteousness arising in our 
souls,’ and diffusing both his heat and 
light more and more; and by insensible 
degrees, they will increase as long as we 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by them ; 
gnd error, as well as corruption, will fall 
before them: for as the light cannot be 
separated from the heat of the natural 
Sun, but the one enlightens, where the 
other warms; so it is with the ‘Son of 
righteousness.’—only suffer Him to shine 
into your soul ; and in proportion as your 
heart will be inflamed with the love of 
God, your understanding will be enlight- 
ened in the knowledge of his Law. Take 
this method, and believe an error if you 
gan. 


“Inference fourth; that the promise 
ef Christ, ‘Upon this rock I will build my | 
ehurch ; and the gates of Hell shall not | 
prevail against it,’ Matt. xvi. 18, cannot 
be applied to any organized body of pro- | 
fessors, but to the invisible church ; be- | 
“eause the rock, which is the foundation | 
ef the church to whichthe promise was | 
made, is not the foundation of any visible, | 
gapacity, or visible profession. It will 
readily be granted, that there have been 
hypocritical professors in the purest visi- 
‘ble churches; and certainly the member- 
ship of such was founded upon a visible 
profession ; and if the promise had been 
made to the church in a visible capacity, 
it would have been fulfilled to visible pro- 
fessors, as well as real ohes; and conse- 
quently, all the members of the visible 
ehurch would have become real saints, 
‘and that church would have been infalli- 
ble. That this has never been the case 
‘with any visible church, needs no proof. 

“Inference fifth; that human learning 
annot be necessary to qualify men to 
preach the Gospel: it can only enable 
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of man’s wisdom, by which they will ¢¢, 
ceive the simple, and insnare the unwary, 
This is what the apostle had in view jy 
his exhortation to the Colossians, ‘ Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philoso. 
phy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world 
and not after Christ ; for in him dwellet) 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’ ch, 
4i.8,9. It is really surprising to think 
H how the world has been bewildered jp 
|. this particular, since the rise of Anti. 
_ christ, after so many plain demonstrations 
‘both in Ged’s word, and providences, 
| «Phat not many of the wise men after the 
| flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, & 
are called. But God hath chosen the 
| foolish things of the world, to confound B 
| the things which are mighty ; and base 
| things of the world, and things which are FJ 
| despised, hath God chosen,’ 1. Cor. i. 26 F 
| —28. The cause of this must be, that all 5, 
| human learning, being no more than the [7 
| improvement of man’s natural abilities, 
| hath a tendency to oppose the operations 
| of the Spirit of God. Learned men, gen- [9 


erally have so high an opinion of their [9 


‘hem to make mse of the enticing words 


own wisdom, that they do not feel the 4 
necessity of submitting to the instructions [J 


of the Spirit of God: (for no person will 


submit to be taught, if he is not sensible of [4% 


ignorance :) and so they resist his Spirit, J 
refusing to be taught by him: for the 
Spirit of God is as willing to teach learned 
men, asunlearned. Wisdom cries in all 


_ places, to all ranks and degrees, ‘ Unto 


you, O men, I call, and my voice isto the 
sons of man,’ Prov. viii. 4. At any rate, 
human learning is not spiritual, and there- 
fore it cannot be a mean, to make a man 
more holy, or conformed to the Divine 
Law. There is no way to acquire such 
a knowledge of the Gospel, as is necessary 
to enable a person to be a preacher of it, 
but by yielding to the instructions of the 
Spirit. (Grod’s design, in sending the Gos- 
pel into the world, is, to save his people 
from their sins; andan empty sound of 
words, let them be delivered in the most 
lofty style, can be of no use to accomplish 
this. As human learning is a mean, in- 
vented by men to supply the place of the 
Spirit of God, the Gospel that is preached 
by means of those acquired abilities, must. 
be a human Gospel, and cannot be of arty 
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use to save mankind from sin; ‘Thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, Hearken not un- 
to the words of the prophets that prophe- 
cy unto you ; they make you vain: they 
speak a vision of their own heart, and not 
out of the mouth of the Lord. 1 have net 
sent these prophets, yet they ran: I have 
not spoken to them, yet they prophecied. 
But ifthey had stood inmy counsel, and 
had caused my people to hear my words, 
then they should have turned them from 
their evil way and from the evil of their 
doings,’ Jer. xxiii. 16, 21, 22: and yet, 
how common is it for professors of Chris- 
tianity to say, that it is ridiculous in any 
person to pretend to preach the Gospel 
without human learning; and to assert, 
that such are inspired by the Devil, let 
them preach never such sound doctrine. 
They might with as much propriety as- 
sert, that religion cannot be of Divine 
original ; but must be a human thing al- 
together. When they are told, that the 
first preachers of the Gospel were illiter- 
ate men, they say, that they were inspired ; 
but inspiration has ceased now. Butit is 
a certain truth, that Christian religion 
@annot exist without inspiration, let who 
‘will deny it.” 


INFALLIBILITY. 


“Tt is said of Papists that they ascribe 
an infallibility tothe Pope, so that if he 
were to say one thing and the Bible anoth- 
ev, his authority would carry it over 
the authority of God. And think you my 
brethren, that there is no such Popery 
‘amongst you? Is there no taking of your 
teligion upon trust from another, when 
you shouid draw it fresh and unsullied 
from the fountain-head of inspira ion? 
You all have, or you ought to have Bibles ; 
and how often is it repeated there, ‘ Hear- 
ken diligently unto me?” Now, do you 
‘bey this requirement, by making the 
Teading of your Bibles a distinct and ear- 
nest exercise? Do you ever dare to 
bring your favourite minister to the tri- 
bunal of the word, or would you tremble 
at the presumption of such an attempt, 
90 that the hearing of the word carries a 
greater authority over your mind than the 
“reading of the word? “Now this want of 


@aring, this trembling at the very idea of 
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a dissent from your minister, this indolent 
acquiescence in his doctrine, is just. cal- 
ling another man master ; it is putting the 
authority of man over the authority of 
God; it is throwing yourself into a pros- 
trate attitude at the foot-stool of human 
infallibility ; it is not just kissing the toe 
of reverence, but it is the profounder deg- 
radation of the mind and allits faculties : 
and without the name of Popery,—that 
name which lights up so ready an antip- 
athy in your bosoms, your soul may be in- 
fected with the substantial poison, and 
your conscience be weighed down by the 
oppressive shackles of Popery. And all 
this, in the noon-day effulgence of a Prot- 
estant country, where the Bible, in your 
mother tongue, circulates through all 
your families,—where it may be met with 
in almost every shelf, and is ever solicit- 
ing you to look to the wisdom that is ins 
scribed upon its pages. 

“ We tremble to read of the fulmina- 
tions that have issued in other days from 
aconclave of cardinals. Have we no con- 
claves, and no fulminations, and no orders 
of inquisition, in our own country? Is 
there no professing brotherhood, or no 
professing sisterhood, to deal their censo- 
rious invectives around them, upon the 
members of an excommunicated world ? 
There is such a thing as a religious pub- 
lic. There is a‘ little flock,’ on the one 
hand, and a ‘ world lying in wickedness,’ 
on the other. But have a care ye who 
think yourselves of the favoured few, how 
you never transgress the mildness, and 
charity, and unostentatious virtues of the 
gospel; lest you hold out a distorted pic- 
ture of Christianity in your neighbour- 
hood, and impose that as religion on the 
fancy of the credulous, which stands at as 
wide a distance from the religion of the 
‘New Testament, as do the services of an 
exploded superstition, or the mumme- 
ries of an antiquated ritual.” —CAalmers. 


MILTON. 


The following is an extract from the 
review of Milton’s work, written by Dr. 
Channing, and inserted in the Christian 
Examiner. 

“Weare unable within our limits te — 
give a sketch of Milton’s strong reason- 
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POETRY. 


ing against the Supreme Divinity of Jesus 
Christ... We must, however, pause a mo- 
‘ment to thank God that he has raised up 
this illustrious advocate of the long ob- 
scured doctrine of the Divine Unity. We 
can now bring forward the three greatest 
and noblest minds of modern times, and 
we may add of the Christian era, as wit- 
nesses to that Great Truth, of which in 
an humbler and narrower sphere, we de- 
sire to be the defenders. Our Trinita- 
rian adversaries are perpetually ringing 
jn our ears the names of Fathers and Re- 
formers. Wetake Mi.ton, Lockk, and 
NeEwrTon, and place them in our front, 
and want no others to oppose to the whole 
array of great names on the opposite side. 
Before these intellectual suns, the stars of 
self-named orthodoxy ‘hide their dimin- 
ished heads.’ To these eminent men, 
God communicated such unusual meas- 
ures of light and mental energy, that their 
names spring up spontaneously, when we 
think or'would speak of the greatness of 
our nature. Their theological opinions 
were the fruits of. patient, profound, re- 
verent study of the scriptures. They 
came to this work, with minds not nar- 
rowed by a technical, professional educa- 
tion, but accustomed to broad views, to 
the widest range of thought. They were 
shackled by no party connexions. ‘They 
were wana by no clerical ambition, and 
subdued by no clerical timidity. The 
came to this subject in the fulness of their 
strength, with free minds open to truth, 
and with unstained purity of life. They 
came to it, im an age, when the doctrine 
of the Trinity was instilled by education, 
and upheld by the authority of the church, 
and by penal laws. And what did these 
great and good men, whose intellectual 
energy and love of truth have made them 
the chief benefactors of the human mind, 
what, we ask, did they discover in the 
scriptures? a triple divinity ? three in- 
finite ‘agents? three infinite objects of 
worship ?-—three persons, each of whom 
possesses his own distinct offices, and yet 
shares equally in the godhead with the 
rest? Ohno! scripture joined with na- 
ture and with that secret voice in the 
heart, which even idolatry could not al- 
ways stifle, and taught them to bow rev- 
erently before the One Infinite Father, 
and to ascribe to Him alone, supreme, 
self-existent Divinity.” 


“If aperson ought rather to die for his 
religious opinions than renounce them, 
he certainly should be well convinced of 
their truth.”— Dillwyn. 


THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They fill’d one house with glee— 
Their graves are sever’d far and wide, 

By mount, and stream, andsea! 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow, 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 


One midst the forest of the west 
By a dark stream is laid; 

The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade. 


The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one, 
He lies where pearls lie deep ; 

He was the lov’d of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where southern vines are. 
dress’d 
Above the noble slain ; 
He wrapp’d his colours round his breast, 
Ona blood-red field of Spain. 


And one—o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fann’d ; 
She faded ’midst Italian flowers, 
The last of that bright band. 


And parted thus, ‘hey rest, who played 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingled as they prayed 
Around cone parent knee ! 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheer’d with song the hearth— 
Alas for love, if thou wert all, 
And nought beyond, on earth. 
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